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A. 

Abbot,  Prof.  E.,  article  ly,  313. 

Anderson’s,  R.  B.,  Norse  Mythology, 
noticed,  393. 

Arlan  and  Semitic  Languages,  their 
Relation  to  each  other,  article  on, 
78. 

Arnold’s,  Matthew,  God  and  the 
Bible,  noticed,  393. 

Atwater’s  Sacred  Tabernacle,  no¬ 
ticed,  203. 

B. 

Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United 
States,  noticed,  787. 

Baptismal  Regeneration,  as  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  taught  in  the  Words 
of  Jesus:  “Bom  of  Water  and 
Spirit,”  article  on,  Iw  Henry 
Cowles,  D.D.,  425;  definition  of 
baptismal  regeneration, 4 25;  early 
taught  in  the  church,  425;  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  taught  in  the  words 
“bora  of  water  and  the  Spirit” 
only,  427 ;  what  Is  taught  in  these 
wonis,  both  negatively  and  posi- 
tively,428;  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  428 ;  they  laj^ 
down  the  great  condition  of  citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
429 ;  ideas  as  to  this  previously 
entertained  by  Nicodemus,  429 ; 
Christ  makes  the  previous  convic¬ 
tions  of  Nicodemus  the  starting- 
point  of  his  instructions,  430;  the 
use  of  water  as  a  means  of  purifi¬ 
cation,  432;  water,  in  Christ’s 
words,  a  83Tnbol  of  the  Spirit’s 
agency,  and  has  no  reference  to 
the  rite  of  baptism,  433 ;  the  new 
birth  produced  by  the  Spirit  alone, 
434 ;  making  baptism  one  of  the 
agents  in  r^eneration  gives  rise 
to  innumerable  difficulties,  435; 
if  water  in  Christ’s  words  means 
baptism,  it  must  mean  baptism  in 
its  closest  possible  relation  to  the 
Spirit’s  work,  436. 

Barrows,  W.,  D.D.,  Church  and  her 
Children,  noticed,  396. 

Bascom,  Pres.  John,  article  by,  618. 


Binney’s  and  Steele’s  Theological 
Compend,  noticed,  397. 

Boardman,  Prof  G.  N.,  article  by,  62. 

Bolssier’s,  Gaston,  Religion  of  An¬ 
cient  Rome,  noticed,  770. 

Bonar’s  Rent  Veil,  noticed,  395. 

Bdttcher’s,  Carl  Julius,  Germania 
Sacra,  noticed,  768. 

Boutteville’s,  M.  L.,  Ethics  of  the 
Church  and  Ethics  of  Nature,  no¬ 
ticed,  772. 

Bowen,  Prof  Francis,  article  by,  740. 

Brown,  John  Carter  Library,  The, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Stock- 
bridge,  293;  character  of  Mr. 
Brown,  293;  the  library  more 
valuable  in  intrinsic  worth  than 
size,  295;  titles  of  some  of  the 
more  important  pamphlets,  299; 
pamphlets  connected  with  the  rev- 
olutiona^  struggle,  302 ;  principle 
of  classincation,  304  ;  the  library 
rich  in  Puritan  literature,  304; 
Eliot’s  Indian  Bible,  305  ;  Indian 
literature  of  the  library,306;  books 
pertaining  to  Amencan  history, 
307 ;  works  relating  to  South 
America,  308 ;  the  DeBry  collec¬ 
tion,  309 ;  works  on  Greenland 
and  the  polar  regions,  310 ;  books 
from  the  Aldine  press  of  Venice, 
311;  National  Polyglot  Bibles, 
311 ;  the  library  meant  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  enlai^d,  311. 

Browning’s,  Ro^rt,  Aristophanes’ 
Apology,  noticed,  788. 

Burr’s,  E.  F.,  D.D.,  In  the  Vineyard, 
noticed,  395  ;  Toward  the  Strait 
Gate,  noticed,  395. 

C. 

Cherubim,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Geoiw 
T.  Ladd,  32;  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  Bible  Dictionaries,  un¬ 
satisfactory,  32;  Mosaic  cherubim 
to  be  distinguished  from  prophetic 
living  creatures,  32 ;  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  cherubim  cannot 
be  ascertained,  33 ;  what  was  the 
cherub  ?  33 ;  what  can  be  known 
not  to  be  undervalued  on  account 
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of  what  is  unknown,  35 ;  the  form 
of  the  cherubim,  35 ;  they  had  a 
fixed  form,  36 ;  their  ^neral  as¬ 
pect  human,  36 ;  the  cherubim  of 
^lomon’s  temple,  37 ;  one  form 
retained  throughout  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  39;  no  reconciliation  of  cheru¬ 
bim  with  Ezekiel’s  living  creatures 
either  possible  or  necessary,  39; 
the  cherubim  of  vision  distin¬ 
guished  from  Mosaic  cherubim  as 
to  form,  40;  the  significance  of 
the  historic  cherubim,  43;  their 
significance  when  placed  on  the 
ara,  44 ;  significance  of  the  cheru¬ 
bim  of  vision,  45 ;  are  the  symbols 
of  vision  to  be  recognized  at  all  as 
symbols  of  God  ?  46 ;  the  origin  of 
cherubs,  47  ;  only  a  partial  knowl¬ 
edge  attainable,  47. 

Colei’s  Letters  to  Radulphus,  no¬ 
ticed,  778. 

Council  of  Trent,  Acts  of,  noticed, 
198,  767;  its  History,  noticed,  768. 

Cowles,  Henry,  D.D.,  article  by,  425. 

Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  The;  its 
Historical  Character  and  its  Value 
in  the  Illustration  of  Scripture, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  J.  Emerson, 
209 ;  alleged  inferiority  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  to  Herodotus,  209;  inferior 
in  accuracy,  210 ;  Ctesias  of  Cni- 
das,  211 ;  discrepancy  between 
Ctesias  and  Xenophon  in  relation 
to  CjTus,  212;  Ctesias’s  account 
of  Cyrus,  212;  Xenophon’s  account 
of  Cyrus  the  result  of  historical 
inquiry,  214;  his  account  of  the 
name  and  rank  of  the  father  of 
Cyrus,  215  ;  are  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  in  regard  to  public 
afiairs  to  be  accepted  as  history  ? 
21 7 ;  Xenophon’s  view  of  Persia 
at  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  218;  the 
Persian  laws  and  constitution,  219; 
the  Persian  system  of  education, 
221 ;  the  Meaes,  221 ;  what  king 
took  the  sceptre  from  the  Medes, 
224 ;  history  of  the  event,  224  ; 
reference  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
Medes  to  Cyrus  by  the  Greeks, 
225;  dethronement  of  Astyages 
by  Cyrus,  227;  evidence  that  He¬ 
rodotus  is  wrong  as  to  the  Median 
revolution,  228  ;  views  of  the 
Greeks  on  this  subject,  228  ;  evi¬ 


dence  of  the  existence  of  Cyaxares, 
230;  invasion  by  the  son  of  the 
Assyrian  king,  231 ;  narrative  of 
events  in  Armenia,  232 ;  account 
of  the  Hyreanians  and  Cadusians, 
234 ;  error  in  regard  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  of  the  Hyr- 
canians,  235 ;  described  as  a  small 
people,  237 ;  the  Cadusians  de¬ 
scribed  as  vassals  of  the  Assyrians, 
237;  error  in  the  account  of  the 
Bactrians,  238 ;  of  the  Chaldeans, 
239;  Xenophon  said  to  write  as 
if  he  were  not  a  Greek,  but  an 
Asiatic  chronicler,  240;  dates  of 
events  in  the  Cyropaedia,  240; 
political  map  of  Asia  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Cyaxares,  241 ;  wars  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  243;  C^tus  as¬ 
sumes  command  of  the  Persian 
forces,  245;  the  decisive  battle 
and  victory,  246 ;  defection  of 
Gobiyas,  248 ;  of  Gadatas,  248 ; 
condition  of  things  at  the  fall  of 
Croesus,  250  ;  death  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  251 ;  Belshazzar,  251 ; 
his  death,  254 ;  comparison  of  the 
history  as  given  by  Xenophon  with 
that  given  in  scripture  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  chroniclers,  255 ;  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  and  position  and 
history  of  the  Babylonian  king¬ 
dom,  255  ;  had  Elam  kings  of  its 
own  ?  256 ;  Darius  the  Mede,  258 ; 
i^rcement  of  Xenophon  with 
scripture  as  to  the  M^o-Persian 

Sower,  260  ;  closing  scenes  of  the 
fe  of  Cyrus,  262 ;  general  results 
of  thq  discussion,  263. 

D. 

Dale  on  the  Atonement,  article  on, 
by  Dr.  D.  W.  Simon,  755 ;  contents 
and  general  character  of  the  book, 
755;  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  756 ;  proof  from  what  Christ 
was  and  did,  756 ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  not  invented  by 
theolc^ans,  757;  Dale’s  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Young’s  theory  and  that  of 
Bushnell,  758;  the  idea  that  tbe 
whole  amount  of  the  pienalty  for 
sin  is  actually  indicted,  758;  the 
idea  that  the  penalty  of  spiritual 
laws  inflicts  itself,  759 ;  outline  of 
Mr.  Dale’s  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  760;  the  relation  between 
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God  himself  and  the  eternal  law 
of  righteousness,  760 ;  grounds  on 
which  God  could  assume  our  na¬ 
ture  and  suffer  for  our  sins,  761  ; 
summary  of  Dale’s  theory,  762 ; 
his  notion  of  the  eternal  law  of 
righteousness,  763  ;  his  theory  con¬ 
tains  irreconcilable  elements,  765. 

Doors  Outward,  noticed,  782. 

Draper’s  Conflict  between  Religion 
and  Science,  noticed,  584. 

Duff,  Rev.  Archibald,  article  by,  194. 

Duhm’s  Theology  of  the  Prophets, 
noticed,  200. 

E. 

Editorial  Correspondence,  194. 

Edwards’s,  Jonathan,  Last  Will  and 
Inventory  of  his  Estate,  article  on, 
438  ;  value  of  these  papers,  438 ; 
the  will,  439 ;  inventory,  443. 

Emerson,  Prof.  J.  article  by,  209. 

Epochs  of  History,  noticed,  208. 

Exposition  of  the  Original  Text  of 
Genesis  i.  and  ii.,  article  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  510;  the  history 
of  creation  given  by  science  and 
by  revelation,  510;  postulates  in 
relation  to  the  general  subject, 
511;  the  phrase  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  511;  the  word  “create,” 
512 ;  it  cannot  mean  to  create  out 
of  nothing,  514  ;  the  creative 
“heaven”  terrestrial,  515;  the 
word  “  heaven  ”  not  to  be  supposed 
to  have  two  different  meanings  in 
this  passage,  516 ;  force  of  the  He¬ 
brew  article  in  this  passage,  518 ; 
what  the  word  “heaven  ”  does  not 
mean,  520;  what  it  does  mean, 
521 ;  what  is  meant  by  the  open 
firmament,  522  ;  recapitulation, 
625  ;  the  creative  heaven  and 
earth,  525 ;  question  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “heaven”  again 
discussed,  526 ;  the  word  applied 
in  the  Bible  to  the  peculiar  abode 
of  the  Most  High,  the  region  in 
which  are  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
the  region  where  our  atmosphere 
is,  527 ;  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“  earth,”  529 ;  “  heaven  and  earth” 
does  not  mean  the  universe,  531. 
Cosmogonic  days,  716 ;  meaning 
of  the  phrase  “cosmogonic  days,” 
716 ;  attempt  to  find  cosmogonic 
days  in  the  construction  of  the 
VoL.  XXXra.  No.  132. 


world,  717 ;  primordial  matter 
dormant,  71 7 ;  all  phenomena  of 
nature  resolvable  into  motion,  718 ; 
motion  perpetual,  718 ;  there  was 
but  one  creation,  719 ;  agreement 
of  this  theory  of  cosmogonic  days 
with  the  narrative  of  the  creation 
by  Moses,  721 ;  the  primitive  neb¬ 
ula  when  first  moved  gave  Ibrth 
light,  721 ;  the  ante-solar  day  does 
not  admit  of  succession,  723  ;  the 
evenings  of  the  Mosaic  days,  724  ; 
the  primal  light  never  has  de¬ 
creased,  724;  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  a  dark  time  preceding, 
725;  Mosaic  evenings  always  com¬ 
pared  with  cosmogonic  days,  726  ; 
the  seventh  day  just  such  a  day 
as  the  others,  728 ;  it  had  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  an  evening,  728  ;  a  cos¬ 
mogonic  day  includes  a  cosmic 
creation,  729 ;  a  literal  cosmogonic 
day  alleged  to  be  impossible,  730; 
the  seventh  day  creationless  and 
non-aeonic,  731 ;  the  seventh  day 
as  the  Sabbath,  732  ;  the  creative 
work  as  performed  in  six  days, 
734 ;  no  two  creative  parts  simul¬ 
taneous,  735 ;  the  sacred  writer 
does  not  use  the  word  day  in  the 
cosmogonic  sense,  736 ;  recapitu¬ 
lation,  737 ;  the  Mosaic  history 
not  a  history  of  cosmc^ony,  739. 

Ewald,  Prof.,  article  on,  194. 

F. 

Faunce’s,  Rev.  D.  W.,  Fletcher 
Prize  Essay,  noticed,  395. 

Fletcher’s,  Mrs.,  Autobiography,  no¬ 
ticed,  394. 

Frohschammer’s  Religious  and  Ec- 
clesiastico-Political  Questions  of 
the  Present  Day,  noticed,  769. 

G. 

Gannett’s  Memoir,  noticed,  394. 

Gardner’s  Longevity,  noticed,  400. 

Geikie’s  Great  Ice  Age,  noticed,  686. 

Gray’s,  Prof.  Asa,  Darwiniana,  no¬ 
ticed,  773. 

Gregory,  C.  R,  article  by,  153. 

Guthrie’s,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Autobio¬ 
graphy,  noticed,  394 ;  592. 

H. 

Hall’s,  John,  D.D.,  God’s  Word 
through  Preaching,  noticed,  785. 

Happer,  A.  P.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
494. 
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Havet's,  Ernest,  Origin  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  771. 

Hefele’s  Councils  of  the  Church,  no¬ 
ticed,  780. 

Hellwald’s,  F.  von,  Natural  History 
of  Culture,  noticed,  768. 

Hewitt’s,  Rev.  Augustine  F.,  The 
King’s  Highway,  noticed,  785. 

Hodge’s,  Dr.,  Misrepresentations  of 
President  Finney’s  System  of 
Theology,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Geoi^e  F.  Wright,  381 ;  character 
of  Finney’s  works,  381 ;  quotations 
from  the  early  editions  of  Finney’s 
works  only,  383 ;  the  old  edition 
greatly  misrepresented,  384 ;  the 
use  of  the  term  “  universe  ”  as  in¬ 
clusive  or  exclusive  of  God,  384  ;  ' 
Finney’s  alleged  opinion  that  re¬ 
generation  is  a  simple  change  of 
purpose,  388;  his  alleged  opinion 
that  to  feed  the  poor  Irom  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  benevolence  and  to  murder 
a  parent  from  a  feeling  of  malev¬ 
olence  involve  the  same  degree  of 
ilt,  389 ;  Finney  allows  sins  to 
classified  according  to  degree, 
389 ;  a  man  may  be  a  sinner  and 
yet  not  be  cognizant  of  revengeful 
feelings  towards  God,  390;  the 
cause  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  391. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  S.,  article  by,  510, 
716. 

Horae  Samaritanae,  or  a  Collection 
of  Various  Readings  of  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  Pentateuch  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Ancient 
Versions,  article  on,  by  Rev.  B. 
Pick,  264  ;  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  264 ; 
various  readings  in  Genesis,  266  ; 
in  Exodus,  533. 

I. 

Idea  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  The, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Francis  Bowen, 
740;  three  leading  forms  which 
this  idea  has  assumed,  740 ;  the 
primitive  innate  idea,  740;  the 
idea  of  God  as  the  Infinite,  the 
First  Cause,  741 ;  the  child’s  idea 
of  God,  741 ;  each  of  these  forms 
if  considered  apart  from  the  others 
inadequate,  742 ;  our  perplexities 
in  regard  to  God  the  result  of  our 
finite  capacities,  742;  we  should 


not  rest  satisfied  with  either  of  the 
three  forms,  744 ;  the  innate  idea 
of  God  has  its  root  in  man’s  intel¬ 
lect,  744 ;  in  the  emotional  part 
of  our  nature,  745 ;  in  our  moral 
nature,  746 ;  the  practical  inade¬ 
quacy  of  this  idea,  747;  God  in 
order  to  be  properly  known  must 
in  some  sense  become  man,  748 ; 
importance  of  uniting  in  one  the 
three  conceptions  of  God,  749; 
neither  of  the  three  of  paramount 
authority,  750 ;  this  true  in  regard 
to  the  idea  of  God  as  worked  out 
by  the  intellect,  751 ;  the  idea  of 
God  destroyed  when  divested  of 
the  attribute  of  personality,  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  benevolence,  752 ;  ne¬ 
cessity  of  admitting  a  sphere  of 
belief  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
sphere  of  thought,  754. 

Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  The, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  George  S. 
Morris,  695 ;  importance  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  subject,  695 ;  the  belief 
in  the  doctrine  universal,  696 ;  all 
truth  harmonious,  697  ;  all  reason¬ 
ing  about  things  ideal  and  unseen 
proceeds  from  the  without  to  the 
within,  698  ;  argument  for  im¬ 
mortality  from  the  intrinsic  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soul,  699 ;  theory  of 
revolving  atoms,  700 ;  this  theory 
inadequate,  701  ;  the  body  the 
tenement  of  an  ideal  principle  or 
soul,  703 ;  the  soul  necessarily  in¬ 
destructible,  704 ;  objection  from 
the  loss  of  consciousness  in  sleep, 
705 ;  the  consciousness  thus  lost 
phenomenal,  transient,  705 ;  the 
unconscious  element  in  the  soul  of 
man,  706 ;  the  spiritual  being  is 
the  king  in  the  realm  of  existence, 
707  ;  the  body  to  be  renewed  and 
transfigured,  708;  definition  of  the 
soul  as  a  purpose,  708 ;  man’s 
position  of  superiority  in  nature, 
709  ;  this  position  has  always  been 
maintained,  711 ;  man  always  de¬ 
sires  immortality,  712  ;  man  capa¬ 
ble  of  entering  into  relation  with 
Gwl,  712;  character  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eternal,  713;  always 
progres8ive,714 ;  man’s  moral  qual¬ 
ities  place  him  in  direct  relations 
with  God,  714. 
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K. 

Sadder,  D.  P.,  D.D.,  article  by,  558. 

Kdstlin’s  Biography  of  Luther,  and 
Luther  at  Worms,  noticed,  199. 

Kurtz’s  Dr.  J.  H.,  Text-lwok  of 
Church  History,  noticed,  396. 

L. 

Ladd,  Rev.  G.  T.,  article  by,  32. 

Language,  Spiritual,  its  Natural 
Basis,  article  on,  401. 

Laurie,  Thos.,  D.D.,  article  by,  132. 

Lewes’s,  G.  H.,  Problem  of  Life  and 
Mind,  noticed,  206. 

Luthardt’s,  St.  John  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  noticed,  202  ; 
Apologetic  Lectures,  noticed,  779. 

M. 

Macleod’s,  Norman,  D.D.,  Memoirs, 
noticed,  591. 

Madonna  Di  San  Sisto,  The,  article 
on,  by  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.D.,  593  ; 
general  description  of  the  picture, 
593 ;  the  central  figure,  694 ;  the 
Christ-child,  595  ;  the  attire  of  the 
Madonna,  595;  the  pope,  596; 
St  Barbara,  597;  interpretation 
of  the  imp)ort  of  the  picture,  597  ; 
von  Quandt’s,  597;  Kugler’s,  599 ; 
Fdrsters’s,  600;  history  of  St. 
Barbara,  603 ;  the  origin  of  this 
conception  of  the  Madonna,  604  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  two 
cherubs,605 ;  the  spontaneity  of  the 
Madonna  figure,  606  ;  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  a  portrait  of  Raphael’s 
mistress,  606 ;  who  was  Raphael’s 
mistress?  608 ;  her  influence  in  the 
development  of  Raphael’s  style, 
610 ;  her  real  history  fragmentary, 
612;  copy  of  the  Sistine  Madonna 
at  Rouen,  612;  acquisition  of  the 
Madonna  for  Dresden,  614  ;  con¬ 
dition  of  the  picture  on  its  arrival 
at  Dresden,  616;  its  present  rest¬ 
ing-place,  617. 

M‘Clintock’s  Cyclopaedia,  noticed, 
789. 

McCurdy,  Rev.  James  F.,  articles 
by,  78,  352. 

Methodism,  works  on,  noticed,  789. 

Meyer’s,  II.  A.  W.,  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament,  noticed,  399. 

Ministerial  Education  and  Train¬ 
ing  in  the  lilethodist-Episcopal 
Church,  article  on,  by  Daniel  P. 
Kidder,  D.D.,  558 ;  the  idea  that 


radical  changes  have  been  made 
of  late  in  regard  to  this  matter 
not  correct,  558 ;  origin  of  Meth¬ 
odism,  559;  lay  preacmng,  560;  the 
subject  of  ministerial  education, 
discussed  in  the  early  conferences, 
561 ;  care  in  the  selection  of  lay 
preachers,  562 ;  rules  in  regard  to 
the  training  of  helpers,  563 ;  facts 
showing  the  efficiency  of  Wesley’s 
system  of  ministerial  training,  564 ; 
ministerial  education  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  churches,  565 ;  good  effects  of 
Wesley’s  system,  566;  examples: 
Walsh,  Adam  Clarke,  568;  the 
system  of  ministerial  training  as 
related  to  the  itinerant  system, 
569 ;  plan  of  probationary  studies, 
571;  Cokesbury  College,  572; 
seminary  for  lal^rers,  573;  theo¬ 
logical  departments  in  literary  in¬ 
stitutions,  574 ;  peculiar  regula¬ 
tions  in  Methodist  seminaries, 
575 ;  benefits  resulting  from  allow¬ 
ing  students  to  preach,  576 ;  theo¬ 
logical  institutions  increasing  in 
number,  577;  adaptation  a  car¬ 
dinal  principle  in  the  economy  of 
Methc^ism,  578;  two  years’  trial 
of  young  men,  579 ;  aid  to  poor 
students,  581 ;  advantages  of  the 
Methodist  system,  582  ;  favorable 
to  personal  piety,  583. 

Missionary  Instruction,  Professorship 
of,  article  on,  494. 

Modern  Thought,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Ransom  B.  Welsh,  1 ;  thought  has 
fixed  laws,  1 ;  the  primary  law  of 
thought,  the  recognition  of  exist¬ 
ence,  1 ;  the  law  which  regulates 
thinking  in  relation  both  to  the 
agent  and  the  content,  3 ;  the  senses 
cannot  give  nor  verify  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  4 ;  the  reasoning  faculty 
may  present  to  the  mind  elements 
of  knowledge,  5;  reason  presents 
elements  of  knowledge  for  the  in¬ 
tuitive  apprehension  of  the  mind, 
6  ;  reason  verifies  our  knowledge, 
7 ;  with  sense  alone  there  could 
be  no  science,  9 ;  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  true  science  and  true  relig¬ 
ion  necessary,  10;  attempted  di¬ 
vorce  of  science  and  Christianity, 
1 1 ;  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
modern  times  have  been  sincere 
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Christians,  12;  nothing  to  be 
known  but  phenomena,  their  an¬ 
tecedents  and  consequents,  13 ; 
modem  thought  false  toward  true 
philosophy,  1 7 ;  contradictions  in¬ 
volved  in  modem  thought,  18; 
treatment  of  morality  by  advanced 
thinkers,  18 ;  religion  without  a 
Gk>d,  20 ;  a  common  ground  which 
can  be  occupied  by  science  and 
religion,  21 ;  a  threefold  presen¬ 
tation  of  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
22 ;  reason  points  to  a  God,  23 ; 
shall  mind  be  secondary  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  matter  ?  25 ;  force, 
according  to  Spencer,  the  only 
ground  of  phenomena,  and  force 
IS  unknowable,  27 ;  neither  reason 
nor  religion  can  accept  this  state¬ 
ment,  28;  the  mind  inevitably 
driven  to  a  belief  in  a  First  Cause, 
29  ;  the  theory  of  evolution  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  theory  of  ultimate 
force,  30. 

Mombert,  J.  I.,  D.D.,  article  by,  593. 

Morris,  Prof.  Geo.  S.,  article  by,  695. 

Muller’s  Max,  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  Vol.  iv.,  noticed,  587. 

Murphy’s,  Prof.  J.  G.,  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  noticed,  203. 

N. 

Natural  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Lan¬ 
guage,  article  on,  by  W.  M.  Thom¬ 
son,  D.D.,401 ;  Parables  and  Simil¬ 
itudes,  401 ;  the  character  of  a 
people  revealed  in  their  proverbs, 
401 ;  many  of  Solomon’s  proverbs 
parables,  402 ;  the  natural  basis  of 
all  Christ’s  parables  existed  in 
Palestine,  402 ;  nature  everywhere 
instmets  us  as  to  God  and  duty, 
403 ;  this  peculiarly  true  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  404 ;  many  of  the  biblical 
parables  in  themselves  insignifi¬ 
cant,  405  ;  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
405 ;  of  the  tares,  406 ;  the  spar¬ 
rows,  408;  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
409  ;  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  413;  allusions  to  water 
in  the  Psalms,  414;  the  regular 
supply  of  water  provided  for  in 
God’s  covenant  with  Israel,  415 ; 
employment  of  water  in  sacrificial 
worship,  416 ;  the  green  meadows 
of  Shittim,  418 ;  the  forty-seventh 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  420. 


New  Testament  Greek,  Words  in, 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Aramaean,  article  on,  52. 

O. 

Oehlis,  Dr.  G.  F.,  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament,  noticed,  399. 

Oosterzee’s,  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Christian 
Dogmatics,  noticed,  398. 

Orvis’s,  Rev.  W.  B.,  Ritualism  De¬ 
throned,  noticed,  785. 

P. 

Park,  Rev.  C.  E.,  article  by,  102. 

Pick,  Rev.  B.,  articles  by,  264,  533. 

Plato’s  Best  Thoughts,  noticed,  784. 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  article  by,  52. 

Prime’s,  E.  D.  G.,  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
W.  Goodell,  noticed,  393. 

Professorship  of  Missionary  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  Theological  Seminaries, 
A,  article  on,  by  A.  P.  Happer, 
M.D.,  D.D.,  494  ;  in  our  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries  no  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  missionary  work  now 
provided,  495;  wants  analogous  to 
those  of  missionaries  provided  for 
in  war  by  Prussia  and  the  United 
States,  496 ;  a  protessorship  for 
missionary  instruction  established 
in  Scotland,  498;  a  missionary 
lectureship  not  sufficient,  499 ;  the 
duties  of  a  missionary  professorship, 
500 ;  a  special  library  needed,  501; 
advantage  of  such  a  professorship, 
502 ;  a  professor  could  give  private 
instruction,  503 ;  great  importance 
of  an  increased  number  of  suitable 
missionarie8,504;  reasons  for  shame 
in  view  of  the  want  of  missionaries, 
506 ;  difficulty  at  the  present  time 
of  establishing  such  a  professorship, 
508  ;  objections  to  the  plan,  508. 

Q* 

Question  of  the  Divine  Institution  of 
Sacriiice,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Calvin  E.  Park,  102 ;  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  previous  articles  on  the 
subject  of  sacrifice,  102 ;  Warbur- 
ton’s  theory  to  account  for  the 
general  prevalence  of  sacrifices 
without  a  divine  command,  104 ; 
objections  to  his  theory,  especially 
in  relation  to  expiatory  sacrifices, 
107 ;  Warburton’s  reference  to 
usages  of  ancient  pagan  nations, 
108 ;  he  would  not  trace  the  origin 
of  sacrifices  to  superstition,  108; 
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he  conceives  that  natural  religion 
would  guide  men  to  the  use  of  sac¬ 
rifices,  109 ;  he  loses  sight  of  the 
distinctive  nature  of  sacrifices, 
110;  theories  of  Davison  andFaber 
on  this  subject.  111;  existence  of 
expiatory  sacrifices  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  112 ;  if  Grod  commanded 
the  use  of  expiatory  sacrifices  they 
cannot  be  in  their  nature  loath¬ 
some,  113  ;  are  there  grounds  for 
believing  that  expiatory  sacrifices 
existed  before  the  flood  ?  114  ;  re¬ 
ligious  usages  existing  before  the 
flood  likely  to  be  analogous  to 
those  prescribed  afterwards,  115; 
this  argument  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Faber,  116;  expiatory  sacrifices 
prevailed  throughout  the  pagan 
world,  118;  the  account  of  Job’s 
sacrifice,  119;  the  sacrifice  offered 
by  Noah,  120  ;  that  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  120;  allusion  to  this  sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
122;  the  language  used  in  the 
Levitical  law  in  relation  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  122;  sacrifices  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  superstition, 
124;  objections  of  Davison  and 
others  to  the  idea  of  a  divine  in¬ 
stitution  of  sacrifices  before  the 
flood,  1 26  ;  the  command  should 
have  been  as  Explicit  as  in  regard 
to  the  Sabbath,  1 26 ;  expiatory 
sacrifices  if  existent  before  the 
flood  must  have  had  reference  to 
sin  only,  and  in  this  case  the  Mo¬ 
saic  sacrifices  should  have  the  same 
reference,  which  they  have  not, 
127  ;  if  such  sacrifices  had  existed 
before  the  flood  the  gospel  would 
not  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  mys¬ 
tery,  131. 

R. 

Raumer’s  Pedagogics,  noticeil,  768. 

Reading  “  Church  of  God,”  On  the. 
Acts  XX.  28,  article  by  Prof.  Ezra 
Abbot,  313;  various  readings,  313; 
authorities  for  Kvplov,  314  ;  manu¬ 
scripts,  3 14 ;  ancient  versions,  315; 
fathers,  Irenacu3,315;  Athanasius, 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  Didy- 
mus,  316 ;  Chrysostom,  317  ;  quo¬ 
tations  given  by  Wetstein,  318; 
Jerome,  320 ;  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
821;  authorities  for  OtoS,  manu¬ 


scripts,  322  ;  ancient  versions, 
323 ;  fathers,  Athana8iu8|,  323  ; 
Latin  fathers,  325 ;  authorities  for 
Kvpiov  Kcd  dtov,  327 ;  authorities  for 
Xpiirrov,  327;  estimate  of  the  weight 
of  evidence  from  the  different  au¬ 
thorities,  328;  from  manuscripts, 
328 ;  ancient  versions  and  fathers, 
330 ;  the  internal  evidence,  331 ; 
the  confident  assumption  of  Alford, 
331 ;  Kvpiov  a  mai^nal  reading  for 
Otov,  332 ;  Bengel’s  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  reading  Kvplov, 
334 ;  Pauline  usage,  335 ;  prepon¬ 
derating  evidence  in  favor  of 
Kvplov,  337 ;  supplementary  notes 
337;  such  expressions  as  the  “  blood 
of  God  ”  in  the  earlv  Christian 
fathers,  337 ;  in  Ignatius,  338  ;  in 
Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  339 ;  harsh  and  startling  ex¬ 
pressions  used  by  the  early  fathers, 
340;  a  passage  in  Clement  of  Rome 
in  relation  to  the  “  sufferings  of 
God,”  342 ;  one  from  Athanasius, 
343 ;  note  on  the  readings  of  the 
Peshito,  Syriac,  and  the  Aethiopic 
versions.  346;  the  Syrian  manu- 
cripts,  346;  primitive  reading  in 
the  Peshito  in  the  passage  in 
question,  347  ;  Aethiopic  version, 
350;  jxistscript  in  regard  to  the 
manuscript  of  the  Speculum,  351. 

Recent  Works  bearing  on  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Science  to  Religion,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  George  F.  Wright, 
448 ;  the  Divine  Method  of  fto- 
ducing  Living  Species,  448;  list 
of  books  on  the  subject,  448 ;  Dr. 
Hodge’s  misrepresentations,  453 ; 
outline  of  the  discussion,  455 ; 
danger  of  misunderstanding  the 
views  of  scientific  men  to  be 
guarded  against,  455;  definition 
of  species,  459 ;  importance  and 
difficulty  of  classification,  461 ; 
the  question  of  species  having 
more  than  one  centre  of  dispersion, 
462 ;  attempted  explanation  of 
the  likeness  between  species  in 
Japan  and  the  Eastern  United 
States,  464 ;  distribution  of  species 
in  space,  466;  species  arranged 
in  clusters,  468 ;  the  distribution 
ofspecie8intime,471;  connecting 
links  between  species,  472 ;  species 
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which  appear  earlier  of  a  more 
comprehensive  type  than  those 
which  appear  later,  473;  homolo¬ 
gous  and  rudimental  structures, 
475;  embryology, 4 77 ;  analogous 
variation,  478  ;  summary  of  facts, 
479;  importance  of  the  attempt 
to  explain  these  facts,  480 ;  Dar¬ 
win’s  method  of  solution,  481 ; 
elasticity  of  species,  482 ;  natural 
selection,  485  ;  a  constant  state  of 
warfare  in  the  organic  world,  486  ; 
the  Malthusian  Taw  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  as  used  by  Darwin,  486; 
animals  destitute  of  compassion, 
487;  time  as  an  element  in  the 
explanation,  490;  recapitulation, 
492.  Objections  to  Darwinism,  and 
the  Rejoinders  of  its  Advocates, 
656 ;  Darwinism  a  mere  theory, 
65  7 ;  abrupt  appearance  of  species, 
658;  answers  to  the  objections, 
660 ;  man  admitted  to  be  excep¬ 
tional,  660;  an  appeal  to  our 
ignorance  as  to  what  has  occur¬ 
red  in  places  unknown,  660 ; 
deep  submergence  of  the  Creta¬ 
ceous  era,  661 ;  the  amount  of 
denudation  between  two  strata 
now  in  contact  a  very  large  un¬ 
known  quantity,  662 ;  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  groups  of  highly  de¬ 
veloped  species  inexplicable,  663 ; 
absence  of  intermediate  varieties, 
665 ;  contingencies  attending  the 
preservation  of  fossils,  666 ;  lapse 
of  time  insufficient  for  the  effects, 
667;  the  rate  of  change  in  wild 
species  not  alwa}'8  imperceptible, 
669 ;  mathematical  calculations 
as  to  the  age  of  the  earth  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  a<lmitted,  670;  existing 
difficulties  of  classification  inev¬ 
itable  under  any  hypothesis,  670; 
assumptions  in  this  objection, 
670;  animals  and  plants,  combi¬ 
nations  of  elements  inconceivably 
complex,  671  ;  individual  varia¬ 
tions  counteracted  by  intercross¬ 
ing,  672;  natural  selection  and 
specific  stability  incompatible, 
674;  natural  selection  inoperative 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  advan¬ 
tageous  variations,  676;  Darwin’s 
reply  to  this  objection,  678 ;  inde¬ 
pendent  similarities  of  structure, 


679;  infertility  of  hybrids,  681; 
attempts  to  parry  the  force  of  this 
objection,  682 ;  Agassiz  on  the 
significance  of  embryology,  683; 
natural  selection  incompetent  to 
produce  beauty  of  form  and  color, 
684 ;  natural  selection  accounts 
for  the  preservation  of  varieties, 
but  not  for  their  origin,  686 ;  nat¬ 
ural  selection  subject  to  peculiar 
limitations  when  applied  to  man, 
688 ;  the  brain  of  the  savage  be¬ 
yond  his  actual  requirements,  689 ; 
the  absence  of  hair  in  the  human 
species,  689 ;  the  origin  of  the 
moral  sense,  689 ;  Darwin’s  theory 
deserves  respectful  treatment, 
692;  the  theory  not  a  cause  of  so 
much  fear  as  at  first  supposed, 
692 ;  the  expansive  nature  of  the 
principle  of  natural  selection, 
693  ;  natural  selection  only  a  di¬ 
recting  agency,  694. 

Relation  of  Theology  to  other  Sci¬ 
ences,  The,  article  on,  288 ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  not  in  real  danger  from 
the  scientific  theories,  288 ;  a 
danger,  however,  to  be  guarded 
against,  289;  value  of  lectures  on 
the  subject,  289 ;  Sutherland’s 
Lectures  on  Christian  Psychology, 
290 ;  benefactions  of  Wm.  Bartlet 
to  the  Andover  Seminary,  291. 

Relations  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
Languages,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
James  F.  M‘Curdy,  78;  History 
and  Present  State  of  the  Inquiry, 
78;  two  important  inquiries — one 
as  to  the  original  source  of  lan¬ 
guage  itself,  and  the  other  as  to 
the  original  relations  of  the  various 
families  of  languages  to  each 
other,  78 ;  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  elucidate  the  relations  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages, 
80;  before  the  establishment  of 
the  science  of  language  impossible 
to  reach  any  intelligent  view,  80 ; 
the  Hebrew  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  source  of  all  languages,  81 ; 
illustrations  of  the  reasoning  used 
on  this  point,  83 ;  more  safe  and 
sober  attempts  to  compare  the  two 
great  families,  85;  the  study  of 
the  Sanskrit  as  related  to  these 
attempts,  85;  importance  of  a 
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knowledge  of  theSemitic  languages 
for  success  in  these  attempts,  86 ; 
how  nearly  is  the  Coptic  related 
to  the  Aryan  language,  89 ;  opin¬ 
ion  of  Gesenius,  90 ;  opinions 
of  Julius  Fuerst  and  Franz  De- 
litzsch,  92 ;  theory  of  Ewald,  94  ; 
of  Ernest  Renan,  96 ;  Frederick 
Delizsch,  98;  the  leading  senti¬ 
ments  in  r^ard  to  the  relations 
of  these  two  languages  entertained 
at  present,  100.  Criteria  of  Rela¬ 
tionship,  352 ;  in  all  languages 
three  elements  determine  its  special 
character,  852 ;  the  sounds — great 
divergence  among  the  dentals,  352; 
strange  principles  that  control  the 
Semitic  dialects,  353 ;  what  may 
be  expected  as  the  result  of  this 
discassion,  354;  the  sounds  that 
form  the  elements  of  Semitic  and 
Aryan  words,  355;  a  phonological 
examination  affirmed  to  exclude 
the  supposition  of  Semitic  and 
Aryan  relationship,  356;  structu¬ 
ral  peculiarities  of  the  two  systems 
of  speech,  358 ;  two  points  to  be 
considered,  the  word  and  the  sen¬ 
tence,  358 ;  the  most  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  families 
in  regard  to  structure,  359 ;  a 
structural  relationship  little  likely 
to  be  proved  from  an  examination 
of  the  words,  361 ;  the  syntactical 
features  of  the  two  forms  of  speech, 
362  ;  three  distinctions  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  noticed,  362 ;  evidem-e 
in  favor  of  the  original  unity  of 
the  two  systems,  365;  evidence 
from  comparison  of  verbal  forms, 
866 ;  objected  that  it  is  wrong  togo 
behind  grammatical  features,  366 ; 
objected  that  languages  were  not 
developed  from  a  common  source, 
868 ;  arguments  against  a  common 
origin  of  all  languages,  370 ;  evi¬ 
dences  from  the  conditions  of 
savage  life,  371 ;  development  in 
each  of  the  families  from  a  more 
primitive  type,  373 ;  possibility  of 
such  a  development  proved,  374  ; 
fully  formed  words  due  to  the 
accretion  of  forms  originally  inde¬ 
pendent,  376 ;  the  supposition  that 
this  is  not  the  case  psychologically 
inconceivable,  877 ;  tendency  to 


greater  simplicity  in  the  history 
of  inflectional  languages,  379. 

Review  of  the  “Identification  of 
Mount  Pisgah,” article,  by  Thomas 
Laurie,  D.D.,  132. 

Rothe’s  Lectures  on  Church  History, 
noticed,  201. 

S. 

Schleiermacher’s  Addresses  on  Re¬ 
ligion,  noticed,  198. 

Schmid’s  Theology  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  noticed,  779. 

Schweizer’s  Pastoral  Theory,  no¬ 
ticed,  200. 

Science  and  Revelation,  Lectures 
on,  noticed,  208. 

Scott’s,  Rev.  J.,  Principles  of  New 
Testament  Quotation,noticed,397. 

Sigwart’s,  Prof  C.,  Logic,  noticed, 

201. 

Simon,  Dr.  D.  W.,  article  by,  765. 

Smith’s,  Dr.  William,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  noticed,  201. 

Smith’s,  George,  Chaldean  Account 
of  Genesis,  noticed,  398. 

Southall’s,  J.  C.,  Recent  Origin  of 
Man,  noticed,  590. 

Spiess’s  Evangelical  Alliance,  no¬ 
ticed,  199. 

Stockbridge,  J.  C.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
293. 

Sutherland’s  Christian  Psychology, 
noticed,  207. 

Synthetic  or  Cosmic  Philosophy, 
The,  article  on,  by  President  John 
Bascom,  618;  Mr.  Fiske’s  state¬ 
ment  of  this  philosophy,  618;  the 
cosmic  philosophy  pre-eminently 
one  of  evolution,  620;  evolution 
in  its  foundations  older  than  Spen- 
I  cer,  621 ;  it  is  beneficent  in  its  mo¬ 
rality,  621 ;  many  of  its  doctrines 
may  be  accepted,  622 ;  it  gives  no 
sufficient  footing  to  man,  622 ;  no 
sufficient  basis  found  in  it  for  in¬ 
telligence,  623 ;  all  manifestations 
in  man  must  be  under  the  control 
of  physical  forces,  624 ;  different 
mental  states  do  not  imply  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  brain,  625 ;  the  brain 
and  the  mind  reciprocal  agents  in 
reference  to  each  other,  625  ;  evo¬ 
lution  admits  an  intelligent  act  in 
the  mind  at  its  peril,  626 ;  evolu¬ 
tion  fails  to  provide  for  li^rty  in 
man,  627 ;  it  gives  the  ostensible 
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marks  of  liberty,  627 ;  bas  the  mind 
power  referable  to  itself?  629;  ev¬ 
olution  fails  to  accord  to  man  any 
real  knowledge,  631 ;  our  knowl¬ 
edge  must  be  all  ultimately  sen¬ 
sational,  631 ;  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute  unknowable,  633 ;  evolu¬ 
tion  gives  to  man  no  material  for 
thought,  633  ;  regulative  ideas, 
634 ;  Mr.  Fiske’s  language  in  con¬ 
flict  with  any  other  than  an  effi¬ 
cient  causation,  635;  the  cosmic 
philosophy  finds  no  place  for  God, 
636  ;  the  contradictions  of  this 
philosophy,  636 ;  personality  and 
infinity  said  to  be  mutually  incom¬ 
patible,  638 ;  evolution  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  creation,  639;  the 
cosmic  philosophy  yields  no  suf¬ 
ficient  recc^iiition  of  life,  640 ;  a 
vital  principle  discarded,  641 ;  the 
origin  and  development  of  life 
according  to  the  cosmic  philosophy, 
642 ;  evolution  how  at  fault  when 
dealing  with  real  forces,  644  ;  nat¬ 
ural  selection  insufficient  for  the 
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